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To Post Masters and Others. 


Post Masters in all parts of the State are doing 
us and their neighbors good service by their kind- 
ness in remitting subscriptions. After having 
ordered four copies or more, our terms allow them 
to order a less number at the reduction price. 

Numbers one and two have been sent to a large 
number of persons in the State, who are not 
subscribers, by members of the Legislature and 
others. Post Masters when ordering will greatly 
oblige us by mentioning such as have received 
either of them, and by saving and returning any 
copies they may have, which are not wanted. 
From present appearances we shall in a few 
months run short of them. 





Now is the Time! 

Readers, we are endeavoring to perform our 
duty to you faithfully, according to the agreement 
in our introductory. Now have you performed 
your part of the contract! You owe a duty to 
us, to your neighbors and your State, in regard to 
this enterprise, and it should be performed NOW, 
before the leisure of winter is over. It is, toshow 
the Ohio Cultivator to your neighbors, make them 
acquainted with its character, and persuade them 
to become subscribers and readers. Some of you 
have done nobly already, but much remains to 
be accomplished. 





Who wants more Pictures! 

Several inquiries have been made as to whether 
we intend to give engravings, or “pictures” of 
farm buildings, animals, &c., in our paper. Our 
answer is, we shall use our best judgment and 
abilities to make the Ohio Cultivator useful and 
interesting to its readers, and creditable to the 
State. e shall use engraved illustrations as 
often as they seem to us necessary, or can well 
be afforded. Their number will depend mainly 
on the number of subscribers we receive; so 
those who wish many pictures can see how they 
may assist in procuring them. The following, 
from the Milan Tribune, is just in point. Ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the Cultivator, the 
editor says: 

‘It is just such a paper as we expected it would 
be, from Mr. Batenam’s experience. It is just as 
it should be, and the farmers of Ohio ought to 
sustain it liberally. Its value to the Agricultural 
interests of this State will be beyond estimate, if 
it be properly sustained. The article on our first 

age this week, shoavs that Mr. B. well under- 
stands his duty. Place him above want, and he 
will give you a good paper,—starve him, and he 
ought to pay you in your own coin.” 

Now lest any of our readers might suppose that 
we feel in danger of “starving,” we give the 
following offset from the Old School Republican: 

“Tue Onto Cuttivator.—The first number of 
this paper has appeared, and is printed in a most 
creditable manner, while its contents clearly in- 





dicate the Editor’s ability to publish a paper of 
this kind. We are glad to learn from various 
sources that this paper is likely to be well patron- 
ized. Indeed, the only danger which we can 
now conceive that the publisher is likely to en- 
counter, may arise from envious feelings at his 
great success; but we trust that however unpar- 
alleled his success in the publishing line may be, 
it may not be considered too great for the vast 
amount of good he will dispense upon the future 
prosperity of Ohio. We sincerely wish he may 
get twenty thousand subscribers to his first vol- 
ume, and increase with every succeeding vol- 
ume.” 





The Rust or Blight in Wheat--What is it ? 


The rust, or as it is sometimes called, the blight, 
is the great enemy of the wheat crop in this coun- 
try, and especially in the western States. Mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat are annually lost to 
the farmers of Ohio alone, by this malady; hence 
any thing tending to throw light upon this sub- 
ject is of vast importance to the community.— 
Hitherto very little of practical value has been 
known about this disease, at least by the majori- 
ty of farmers. Each one has his own theory as 
to its nature, and the causes that produce it; and 
the theory of almost every one differs materially 
from that of his neighbor, except that nearly all 
have settled down in the belief that, whatever 
may be its nature, the causes are beyond their 
control, and hence the evil must be submitted to 
as one of the “‘dispensations of Providence.” 

Some, however, are not willing to settle down 
upon such conclusions, and, as one of that num- 
ber, it will be our aim to demonstrate, if possible, 
by facts and arguments, that the evil can be,ina 
great degree, if not entirely, avoided, when farm- 
ers will properly investigate the operations of na- 
ture, and rightly interpret and reduce to practice 
the lessons which she teaches. 

Let us, then, kind readers, take up this subject 
in a reasonable and philosophical way—lay aside 
all our old theories, and go to work and examine 
JSacts—for the great error with most men in regard 
to such matters is, they begin by forming in their 
minds a theory, and then look for facts merely to 
support their theory. The consequence is, they 
fail to observe facts of an opposite character, and 
of course seldom arrive at the truth. First, then, 
let us examine, 

W hat is the nature of the disease, or rust ?—We 
find that farmers are no more agreed on this 
point, than in regard to its cause, or the means of 
its prevention. A multitude of theories have been 
advanced, and some of them ingeniously argued, 
though, as we shall presently show, not sustained 
by facts. It would be useless for us to devote the 
space that would be necessary to examine or de- 
fine these different theories, so we will only men- 
tion one that seems to be most common, namely, 
that owing to the state of the weather, or some 
other causes, the roots of the wheat absorb a great- 
er amount of sap than can be properly elaborated 
or disposed of by the plant, and consequently the 
straw bursts or splits, and the sap exudes; that 
the rust which is seen on the straw is merely the 
dried sap, or, as some hold, a species of fungus 
that takes root in the exuded sap, in either case 
regarding it (the rust) as the effect or attendant 
of the disease, and not the disease itself. Some 
have carried this theory further, and believed that 
the disease was owing to the oxide of iron being 
absorbed from the soil by the roots, and poisoning 
the plant, causing the stem to burst, and giving 
the appearance of rust to the exuded sap. But 
the fallacy of this supposition was soon shown by 
careful analysis of the rust itself, proving that it 
does not contain a particle of iron. 

But what, then, are the facts respecting the 





nature of the disease? The annexed engraving, 


| gating their species by proper seeds. 








with a few explanatory remarks, will furnish an 
answer to this question, that we think must be 
plain and conclusive to every mind. 





(a) Section of diseased wheat straw, slightly magnified, show- 
ing stripes of rust, or fungi, and the bursting of the epidermis. 

(ec) Smal! bunch of fungi, more magnified, showing their at- 
tachment to the crevice or slit in the straw. 


(6) The fungi, or rust plants, greatly magnified, full grown, 
with the seeds escaping from two of them. 

The examination of diseased wheat straw, by 
the aid of a good compound microscope, demon- 
strates most conclusively that the rust consists 
entirely of minute fungi—perfect plants, resem- 
bling small mushrooms, or toad stools, and propa- 
This is beau- 
tifully illustrated by the above engravings, where 
a is asection of wheat straw, with dark granula- 
ted stripes, representing the rust, and on the sides 
can be seen the swelling up and bursting of the 
epidermis, or skin, of the straw. It is shown by 
the microssope, that the fungi begin to grow in- 
side of the straw, beneath this epidermis, and im- 
mediately on its bursting or splitting, it protrudes 
outside, and rapidly grows to its full size and per- 
fection. The small figure (c) shows a cluster of 
these fungi, (magnified) taken off the straw, and 
exhibiting their manner of attachment, by their 
roots, to the crevice or slit in the straw. The 
central figure (b) is a representation of a very 
small cluster of the fungi, full grown and greatly 
magnified, showing their uniform shape (though 
this varies somewhat) and two of them scattering 
seed from their tops. 

The quantity of seed they contain is very great, 
the large head or boll being filled with it. It is 
this that forms the fine red dust which floats in 
the air like vapor, in badly rusted fields of wheat. 
It resembles the smoke, or more properly the seed, 
of that well known fungus, the puff-ball, and 
may be carried by the winds, from one farm to 
another, over vast districts of country, spreading 
the contagion to every field that is from any cause 
rendered in a fit condition for receiving the dis- 
ease. Abundance of testimony could be adduced 
to prove the contagious nature of the disease, and 
also that it does not attack all fields alike, but is 
greatly influenced by soil and cultivation. 

But it will be asked, if the rust, or fungi, are 
propagated by seed in this way, how is it that they 
commence growing inside of the wheat stem, as 
above stated! The answer is, such are found to 
be the facts, and it is with these we have mainly 
to do at present. The how and the why will be 
an after consideration. Suffice it to say, howev- 
er, that these seeds are so exceedingly small, that 
they can, and we suppose, do, pass into the plant 
through the stomata or air vessels of the leaves, 
and are carried with the descending sap into the 
stem; but this is only theory, deducible from the 
facts we have stated, for we have no actual dem- 
onstration on this point. Another explanation, 
and to our mind a sleniiie one, though we have 
never seen it suggested by any other writer, is, 
that the seeds of the fungi, on falling to the 
ground in the fields to which they are transport- 
ed, are washed into the soil by rain, and taken 
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up by the open mouths of the spongioles, or root- 
lets, and thus carried into the circulation with 
the food of the plant. This again suggests the 
probability that these seeds may remain in the 
soil, or be applied with straw and manure, so as 
to, in this way, infect the succeeding crop, if 
circumstances should be favorable to the devel- 
opment of the disease. 

But it is easy to see that more minute and care- 
ful observations are necessary to decide these and 
many other points, connected with this subject. 
We hope the foregoing will be sufficient to settle 
the question, what is rust? and serve as 2 basis for 
subsequent investigations. We are aware that 
these statements will suggest many queries and 
speculations in the minds of our wheat growing 
readers. We desire they should,and when they 
have had time to ponder over this chapter, we will 
give them another on the same subject. In the 
mean time, we shall be happy to hear from any 
who can, and feel disposed to favor us with facts 
concerning it. 





Tax on Dogs, to prevent Sheep killing. 


We have often heard of the losses sustained by 
the farmers of Ohio, by their sheep being killed 
by dogs. Indeed, so common is this evil in some 
parts of the State, that it is a serious obstacle to 
the introduction of choice breeds of sheep, and 
tends to prevent all progress and improvement 
in this very important branch of agriculture. 

It was gratifying, therefore, to see this subject 
early brought before the attention of the legisla- 
ture this winter. Mr. Powell, of the Senate, 
made an able report on the subject, and brought 
in a bill which provides that the commissioners 
of the several counties may order a tax to be im- 
posed and collected of all persons owning or keep- 
ing more than one dog, at the rate of 50 cents for 
the second, and one dollar for each additional 
dog. The moneys thus raised, to constitute a 
fund for the payment of damages sustained by 
sheep owners, from dogs whose owners are not 
ascertained. 

This bill passed the Senate, but from some 
cause wholly unaccountable to us, was lost in 
the House, or, at least, can only be saved by ac- 
tion on a motion to reconsider, which is still pend- 
ing, and which, we think, if rightly reconsidered 
and reflected on by the members, they will not 
fail to pass. 

The only serious objection we should make to 
the bili, is, that its provisions are too mild. We 
would go for taxing every person who keeps a 
dog, increasing the amount for every number 
above one, and all moneys thus raised above what 
might be required to pay for sheep killed by dogs, 
should be given to the school fund. 

We make the following extracts from Mr. Pow- 
ell’s report on this subject : 


“The object of the bill is to encourage the 
wool growing interest in this state, by protecting 
it from injuries by dogs. In endeavoring to un- 
derstand the subject, your committee have been 
led to two inquiries upon the subject. First, the 
extent of this interest; and, next, its liability to 
the injuries from which it is proposed to protect it. 

«« The interest that a country may have in its 
sheep and wool is very great. Ohio is fast becom- 
ing a great wool growing country. From infor- 
mation received from persons engaged in the 
business, your committee is induced to believe, 
that Ohio is as well adapted to the growth of wool 
as any other country, and it is the duty of the 
legislature to foster and protect it. Itis not very 
easy to collect satisfactory statistical information 
on this subject. But it seems from the census of 
the United States in 1840, that 


«‘ The number of sheep in Ohio was 2,028,401. 

*¢ Pounds of wool in Ohio, 3,685,315.” 

* * * Since the census of 1840, the num- 
ber of sheep in Ohio might have doubled, but 
there can be no doubt there are now at least three 
millions, and yielding annually seven million 
pounds of wool. It is supposed, that with care, 
a flock of sheep will double every three years, and 
from the statement given above, it appears that 
in England and Wales they slaughter from a third 
to a fourth of their flocks annually. 

«A large amount ofsheep are annually sold in 


Ohio, for the new country north and west, but 
neither this slaughter nor exportation can equal 
the annual increase. 

‘‘ The farmers of Ohio have an interest in this 
subject to the following extent : 

* Value of 3,000,000 of sheep, $3,000,000 

“* Requiring about 600,000 acres of 


land at $15, 9,000,000 





“ Total capital, $12,000,000 

‘‘ The annual value of increase and wool, at 
least 3,000,000. These estimates are undoubted- 
ly too low; and yet such is the vast interest 
which is, (in some measure) proposed to be pro- 
tected by this bill; an interest which in a few 
years will be doubled and quadrupled, without 
taking into consideration the growing importance 
of the woolen manufactories, now every where 
springing up in Ohio, adding great value to our 
water power, and constituting an important item 
in the means of our independence, prosperity and 
wealth.” 

‘One of the greatest difficulties that a wool 
grower in Ohio has to encounter, are the injuries 
committed to his flocks by dogs. The losses sus- 
tained by farmers in this State, annually, from 
such injuries, must, in the aggregate, amount to 
many thousands of dollars. We find in almost 
every neighborhood, injuries of this kind, where 
from a few to a dozen sheep are killed. This 
throughout the State would give an aggregate 
value of several thousand dollars. The State has 
already expended a vast sum in bounties on wolf 
scalps, in order to protect the flocks of the farm- 
er, which has continued until now—the wolf is 
almost extinct; but now the wool grower has to 
encounter an enemy, as hostile to his interest as 
the wolf was, in the numerous worthless dogs 
that roam the country, without an owner to care 
for or protect them. This now in this State has 
become a very great and alarming nuisance.— 
These injuries are not so often committed by dogs 
of individuals who keep but one, and who endea- 
vor to have that one watchful and useful, as by 
those of individuals who keep two or more idle 
and useless dogs, that are permitted to roam about 
and do what mischief they may. The bill is 
drawn with a view of reaching such cases. It 
proposes only to tax those who 7 more dogs 
than one at the same house; and the taxes thus 
raised to be distributed in paying damages sus- 
tained by the injuries committed by dogs on sheep 
in the county, after the Commissioners of the 
county see proper to adopt its provisions. Upon 
examination it is found that most all the wool 
growing States have adopted some law similar to 
the one now proposed. In three or four counties 
of this State, there now exists a local law much 
like it; and for years past the legislature have 
been petitioned to do something upon the subject 
to protect this greatinterest, which is now be- 
come so large, that the law is called for from all 
parts. It is to be hoped it will not be refused for 
the sake of gratifying the whim or caprice of this 
or that individual, in keeping more than one dog 
to be idle and worthless, and liable to commit so 
much injury; and that this legislature will not ei- 
ther sacrifice or endanger so great and growing an 
interest of our farmers, to such idle caprice, but 
give to the wool grower here, the same protection 
that he finds in other States. 

‘‘ Your committee, therefore, return the bill 
with amendments, and recommend their adop- 
tion.” 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Great Importance of an Agricultural 

Survey of the State.--Rust in Wheat. 

It may be estimated that the wheat crop in 
Ohio, in the year 1844, was diminished one-eighth 
below an average, by rust alone. There are about 
two millions of acres devoted to the culture of 
wheat in Ohio; which at the low average yield 
of twelve bushels to the acre, makes the total 
amount of twenty-four million bushels per an- 
num; then one-eighth of this quantity is three 
million bushels; which, at the low rate of fifty 
cents per bushel, makes a total loss to the State of 
one million, five hundred thousand dollars in one 
year. 





Now it is a matter of great importance to the 





people of Ohio, to be able to ascertain the cause, 
and to discover a remedy for the disease which 
produces such a disastrous result, not only to in- 
dividuals, but to the State at large. A work of 
such magnitude and importance, it cannot be ex- 
pected will be undertaken by individual enter- 
prise; and as the benefits to be derived from the 
investigation will be felt by every individval in 
the State, it is proper that the expense of such 
investigation should be drawn from the public 
Treasury. It maybe confidently stated, that by 
means of an Agricultural Survey of the State, 
the disastrous effects of the rust on the wheat 
crop may be entirely remediéd, or greatly miti- 
gated. 

Hitherto, the opinion has been quite prevalent, 
that the rust was produced by causes entirely 
beyond the control of human powers or skill; 
which has had a tendency to prevent an investi- 
gation into the cause, and to induce farmers to 
regard with indifference,every attempt at fur- 
ther inquiry into the matter. 

The variety of conflicting opinions amongst 
the best informed agricultural writers, as to the 
cause of rust, has also had a tendency to bewil- 
der the farmers, and render them still more indif- 
ferent to the subject, and confirm them in their 
opinion that the remedy was beyond their con- 
trol. Hence the slow progress hitherto made in 
the investigation of a subject of such vast impor- 
tance, and affecting the welfare of so many hu- 
man beings. A few of these opinions may be 
briefly alluded to: 

ist. Rust in wheat has been attributed to the 
very minute seeds of a fungus or parasitical plant 
(which botanists have dignified with the appella- 
tion of Uredo linearis,) floating in the atmosphere 
and becoming attached to the surface of the stem 
and leaves, by moisture or honey dew,'have there 
germinated, and by their rapid growth and im- 
mense numbers, intercepted the ascent of the 
sap of the wheat plant, and diverted it from its 
ultimate destination. 

2nd. Others attribute the rust to plethora, or an 
exuberance of sap, Which bursts the stem, ex- 
udes, flows down and becomes inspissated upon 
the surface of the stem, producing the appear- 
ance called rust, and depriving the grain of its 
proper nutriment. And the plethora itself’ is at- 
tributed to heatand moisture operating on a soil 
containing too great a proportion of fresh vege- 
table manure. 

3d. It has also been attributed to honey dew, 
or rather to the conversion of the sap by exces- 
sive heat and moisture, into sugar or honey which 
undergoes a fermentation, and produces a change 
in the nature of the sap, by which its conversion 
into farina or flour is prevented, causing the 
shrinking of the berry, and bursting of the stem. 

4th. But the opinion now fast gaining favor 
since the application of scientific analysis to soils 
and plants, is, that the rust in wheat is caused 
mainly, if not entirely, by the want of the peculiar 
Sood in the soil, requisite to the perfect developement 
of the wheat plant. It is a well established fact, 
that the grain of wheat contains elements or prin- 
ciples notfound in other parts of the plant.— 
Soils, therefore, which contain all the elements 
for perfecting the straw and leaves of the wheat 

lant, may be deficient in the principles requisite 
for perfecting the grain. And again the elements 
requisite for the grain, may be present in the soil, 
and that which is necessary for the perfection of 
the stem may be deficient, and of course the 
stems will be diseased and weak, causing the 
wheat to lodge or fall down, and being unable to 
withstand the effects of atmospheric changes, 
must necessarily become diseased and produce a 
shrivelled and inferior berry. It is also further 
ascertained that the elements for the perfection 
of the wheat plant may all be present in the soil, 
yet so combined with other substances, that they 
either cannot be assimilated by the plant, or yield 
so slowly to the catalytic action, that the growth 
of the whole plant will be feeble and diseased. 


It is the province, therefore, of the agricultural 
chemist, to point out to the farmer, the peculiar 
condition of the soil, and to recommend to him 
the substances necessary to be applied to the soil 
to change its condition, or supply the materials 
which may be wanting to enable him to raise good 
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crops of wheat. It isin this way that science and | and soils are called silecious, calcareous or alumi- 
practice, co-operate together in the proper culti-| nous, as they contain more or less of one or the 
vation of the soil. other of these earths. It is true that materials en- 

But if the saving to the State by the expendi-| tering into the composition of other rocks are fre- 
ture of one or two thousand dollars, may amount} quently found in our soils, and not only modify 
to one or two millions of dollars in one year on the |them to a considerable extent, but oftentimes 
wheat crop alone, whocan calculate the immense | exert a powerful and direct influence upon their 
advantage to be derived from the same expendi-| fertility. But the three earthsI have mentioned, 








position, while we propose nothing, do nothing, 
intended to advance, or even to preserve, that po- 
sition. 

It is idle to assert that our indebtedness, as a 
State, is an obstacle to our advancement. The 
greater the debt, the greater the necessity for ex- 
ertion, for it must be paid—paid in full, principal 
and interest, or our public faith is forfeited, and 





ure, when the whole routine of agricultural pro-|(and principally two of them) form the basis of all | no after prosperity can compensate for the loss. 
ducts are taken into consideration. soils. The fertility of soils depends mainly on| But our debt, large as it seemingly is, when 
Very resp’y your friend, other ingredients, which must be present, to ren-| contrasted with individual ability to pay, is small 
. LAPHAM. | der any soil productive; but in soll composed of a} when compared with the ability of the State. 
Mount Tabor, Jan. 14. 1845. proper admixture of sand and clay, and taking a] We owe about twenty millions, and if all of this 
depth of twelve inches from the surface, these} were levied on the assessable lands of Ohio, it 
Agriculture as a Science.--No. 2. fertilizing ingredients need not be present in| would amount to but six cents per acre a year to 


greater quantity than ten or twelve per cent. of| pay the interest. 
BY JOSEPH SULLIVANT. the whole amount of,soil, to make it very produc- 
Inasmuch as all soils have originated from the|tive. This amount, however, is composed of 
decomposition and wearing away of rocks, from|those matters that constitute the food of plants, 
the combined agency of air and water, and injand is therefore absolutely essential to their 
which soil portions of vegetable and animal mat- | growth. 
ters are commingled, a knowledge of a few facts} The great mass of the soil composed of sand 
in geology will throw much light upon our sub-|and clay may be compared to a vessel or laborato- 
ject, and afford valuable information to the agri-|ry, in which, by the aid of light, heat and mois- 
culturist, and I will avoid as much as I can, all|ture, this food is prepared and preserved for the 
such technicalties and hard names of the science | use of the growing plant. 
as might, to those unacquainted with it, have a 


As it is, the taxes for canal 
purposes do not amount to half this, on average 
farms. Few farmers, owning two hundred acres 
of land, pay as much as six dollars for canal pur- 
poses. Nor is this six dollars, as some suppose, 
thrown away. ‘The farmer realizes, and has long 
ago again and again realized the benefits of it, in 
the advanced price of produce, caused by the 
opening of our public works. This advance in 
price has been equal to the difference between 
J.S. | the former and present price of transportation to 





} it, D 7 re market. If, then, wheat at Cleveland be now 
tendency to deter them from an investigation of Deficiencies of Farm Laborers. worth $1, and it cost before the canal was open- 
this interesting subject. Suffice it to say, in this (Extract from a Letter.) ed 62 1-2 cents to carry it to Cleveland, then the 
place, that geology has a direct bearing upon, and 


Iam much obliged to you for sending me a spe- effect of the canal has been, to give to every farm- 
cimen number of the Ohio Cultivator. and here-| er 42 1-2 cents a bushel advance on his wheat, 
with I send the pay for it fora year. I shall pro-|@"d on other produce a proportional advance. 
bably take the liberty to express my views through The taxes he pays are a part of his investment, 
it occasionally on subjects embraced in its general | 2nd it may be doubted whether any portion of it 
design. yields a richer revenue. Again. The price of 

Even now I am able to say, that one of the land is, or should be, regulated by the value of its 
greatest deficiencies that affect the interest of| products, after deducting the expense of cultiva- 
c Ww farmers in this country, is the want of honest, in-|tion. If, then, our public works have advanced 
or substances enter into the composition of all dustrious, capable working men, to be hired; and | the value of produce, the land on which it may 
matter, and by their various combinations give |{ will here take occasion to say, it is the chief|be grown is more valuable. Sit down, now, and 
rise to the innumerable and diversified forms in : 


is most intimately connected with, agriculture ; 
but this connection can only be alluded to in a 
brief article like the present. To a casual obser- 
ver, the materials constituting the crust of our 
earth, the composition of animal and vegetable 
bodies seems to be interminable in their variety, 
but a closer observation proves this not to be the 
case; for in reality a comparatively few elements 


; A thing in farming, in all its branches, and the most | impartially state the account, and see on whose 
which we see it. ; . lamentable deficiency, at least so far as my know- | Side is the advantage : 

Geology 18 that science which has classified all ledge or information extends. It is also one that State of Ohio, Dr. 
the ascertained facts in regard to the structure | jg most difficult to supply, and if the editor of the | To money invested in canals, &c., ($20,000,000 
and disposition of the materials composing the | Cultivator can suggest a method of suppiying the | Interest each year, 1,200,000 
solid parts of our earth ; it explains to us the na- deficiency, we can succed much more abundant- Cr. 
ture and origin of soils, for our rocks and soils are| ly in our farming operations; although it is also By yearly advance on wheat and oth- 
not, as some have supposed, thrown together in| true that there is great need of more knowledge| ‘er produce, at least 4,000,000 
rude and ere te ro = nn ean in regard to the way in which those operations By permanent advance on land, on an 
are arranged in a regular a ‘ kk * 9 
by a divine hand; os this science furnishes an rete portend average, say $2 per acre, 40,200,900 


additional evidence that order is the law of God. ne In this account no mention is made of the vast 


Geologists have found great uniformity in the Ueda “ e . i saving to our people on the prices of articles im- 
order in which the rocks are placed, one over the Remarxs.—The evil complained of in the fore-| ported into the country. This alone is supposed, 
other; that one kind of rock is always found above | 80'S» 'S one that is common to all countries, but | by competent judges, to equal not less than $1,- 
another kind, and never below it; and as these | ™°re especially to those like our own, where it 1S/ 000,000 per annum more. | ; 
rocks differ from each other, not only in appear-| °° ©*SY for a laboring man, —-s the qualifi-| If, then, our property is permanently increa- 
ance and the position in which they are found, cations desired, to obtain a farm of his own, and | sed $40,000,000, why can we not readily pay the 
but also in their composition, they of course have place himself above the condition of a hired labor-| interest on our debt. We answer, it can be 
received different names to distinguish them.— | ©" Although we may suffer from the inconve-| done. We can pay the interest, and out of the 
Our soils, likewise, differ, as they are derived | MEMC®, therefore, there is not so much to excite | surplus of the $4,000,000, we can shortly pay the 
from one or the other of this series of rocks. 1|'estet in the mind of the patriot and philanthro- principal also. Why, then, do our farmers com- 
will therefore now give the names, and a brief| P!S* might at first be supposed. It is right that plain, and why are they sometimes unable to pay 
description, of a few of these rocks, for it is a fact,| “° should desire, and seek for, the improvement | their taxes! We answer, that people live better 
that the decomposition and grinding down of only | °! hired laborers, but no one can regret that in| than they used to—spend more money, and some- 
three of these rocks by mechanical and chemical this highly favored country, the honest, indus-} times seem to forget that they owe a small sum 
agencies, has furnished us with nineteen-twen- trious laborer can, ina few years, become his own | out of their increased income, to pay for the mo- 





tieths of the materials of all soils. employer.—Ep. ney borrowed and expended to promote their 

The first of this series that I mention, are the ; prosperity, and increase their income. Such, 

sileceous rocks, so called from the earth silez, For the Ohio Cultivator. | however, is the nature of man. We all of us are 
ant 


hich makes up the greater part of these rocks ; io-- ; j prone to act as if our canals, instead of being ar- 
2 familiar ponsles > ieoal nn quartz rock, or Our nla hio- g dasa their — to tificial channels of communication, are great nat- 
Jlint, so that in common language sileceous mens pay taxes and promote their prosperity. ural public highways, like navigable streams.— 
flinty, or composed of the same earth as flint—]| Ohio, long ago styled the third, is beginning to} Let our farmers turn their attention to the best 
Our common sand is nothing more or less than| be talked of as the second State of this great con“) @ppropriation of the means which nature and art 
small pieces or particles of this sileceous rock;|federacy. Whether she will ever attain to this have putin their power, and we shall socn see a 
and sand, either fine or course, enters largely in-| enviable pre-eminence, is dependent upon her-| Cheering change in our position and prospects. 
to the formation of soils. self alone. Ohio possesses the power—all that is| Does any one of our respected friends ask what 

Another series of rocks are called aluminous,| needed is effort—that sort of effort without which | Course we would suggest! We answer—First, 
because they are principally composed of an earth | there can be no substantial advancement of a na- form in each county a good agricultural Society. 
called alumina. Common clay is an example of| tion’s prosperity. Labor is the jot of man. It is| Make it your pleasure and pride to attend its 
this earth, for clay has resulted from the wearing} also his happiness and his honor. ‘‘ Chaos was} meetings, and forward its objects, and you will 
away and grindingdown into a fine powder of| created, that out of it man might make order”— | Soon find it abundantly to compensate you for 
these aluminous rocks. order for his own benefit—that he might be hap-| your trouble. Sustain a good agricultural paper, 

The last in the series we shall consider is the| py no less in the production than in the enjoy-|in which the experience and. results of each may 
calcareous rock, deriving its name from the word | ment of this order. be made known to all. In this way all of our 
calcium, which signifies lime. Limestone, mar-| , If, then, we would prosper as a people, let us| farmers will be enabled to adopt the best and 
ble and chalk are examples of calcareous rocks, | labor, industriously and intelligently, availing | most productive mode of culture. 
with which all are familiar, so that when we| ourselves ofall the recent discoveries and inven-| And now for the benefit which we should ex- 
speak of any thing being calcareous, sileceous or | tions, not for saving labor, but for doing labor, and | pect the farmer to realize by adopting this advice. 
aluminous, we mean that it contains a large por-| for rendering labor done more productive. We should anticipate an increase of his crop to 
tion, or is chiefly made up, of lime, flint or clay;| It is in vain for us to claim for Ohio an elevated | the amount, not only of his taxes, but in a year 
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_ and he then informed us of the crop of Mr. Par- 
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or two that increase would be so great as to ena- 
ble him to buy stocks of the State sufficient to pay 
his taxes out of the interest, and his share of the 
principal also, when due. 

We often hear our farmers complain of the | 
great mortgage, as they call the State debt, the) 
interest of which is eating out their substance.— 
A farmer dreads mortgages, and he is right, and 
we do not doubt every farmer in the land would 
adopt our suggestions if we could succeed in con- 
vincing him of their practicability. 

Will our farmers think of this until they hear 
from us again! OHIO. ? 





Great Crop of Mustard Seed in Ohio. 


Mr. J. A. Parmelee, residing a few miles below 
Zanesville, in the Muskingum Valley, cultivated 
the past year, 27 acres of brown Mustard, and 
the product, as sold to Messrs. Fell and Brothers, 
of Philadelphia, was as follows: 

114 barrels, containing 382 bushels 
weighing 524 lbs. per bushel, ma- 
king 20,100 lbs of seed, for which 
they paid him 8 cts. per lb., or 

Being a gross product at the rate of 
$59,25 per acre. 

The soil on which this crop was produced is 
good lively bottom land, containing a fair propor- 
tion of sand, having an open sub-soil, and was in 
corn for a number of years previous. It was 
well plowed and harrowed as early as it would 
work well inspring,(in April,) and the seed sown 
with a drill barrow, in rows, the first one foot 
and the next two feet apart, thus: 


$1,608 00 


POCO P OHH eH RHEE EEE HEED EH EH BESEH SEES eee 


1 foot. 


Seeeeerceses eases Pee eee ereseseeseseeeesese 


1 foot. 

The seeds should be dropped 1 to 2 inches apart, 

(rather more than a quart to an acre,) and the 

lants thinned to 2 or3 inches. Much care and 

abor is requisite to keep the ground entirely free 
JSrom weeds—as the seeds of weeds would greatly 
injure the value of the crop at harvest. Indeed 
this labor constitutes the largest item in the whole 
expense. Mr. Parmelee uses a horse, with a small 
cultivator so constructed that in passing between 
the wide rows one of the teeth goes between the 
narrow ones. Our advice, however, would be, 
to make all the rows two feet apart (to save labor 
in cultivating and hoeing,) and if the ground is in 
good condition, the plants will be sure to fill all 
the space, when at maturity, and yield as much 
seed as if the rows were closer. 

In harvesting, great care is necessary to avoid 
shelling. It is cut by hand, witha sickle (we 
believe,) and laid in rows a short time to perfect 
the ripening, then hauled to the barn on a sled 
with a wide frame at bottom covered with can- 
vass. It is then thrashed and cleaned like ordi- 
nary grain. 

One thing should be borne in mind by those 
who may contemplate raising this crop, namely, 
that the seed, some of which is sure to shell in 


crops that may follow it; so that it is best to keep 
the same land devoted to this purpose as long 
it can be done with advantage. 

For fear that Mr. Parmelee may think we shall 
spoil his trade by inducing too many to engage 
in the business, we will here state that we Sop 
pened to meet one of the Messrs. Fell above 
mentioned, at an exhibition in Delaware last fall, 


harvesting, is a sore and lasting plague to Keep) this State. 


melee, and remarked that the demand for the seed 
is sO extensive that it will require many such 
crops to be produced annually, to supply it; 
or to have any material effect on the price. And 
as the principal part of the supply for this country 
is now imported, patriotism demands that this 
information should be diffused, and the supply 
produced at home. 

Note.—The account of Mr. Parmelee’s crop, as 
published in the Farmer’s Cabinet and several 
other papers, contained some errors both as to 





product and cultivation. The 100 bushels of 
‘‘tailings” should read 100 pounds. We had our 
information from a near neighbor of Mr. P's. 
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Our Own Corner. 

CorrESPONDENTS are entitled to our thanks. for 
the promptness with which they have responded 
to our request; it augurs well for our success. 
We have quite a number of valuable communica- 
tions already on hand for the next number—some 
of them from men of well known ability; a num- 
ber of our best editorials are also crowded out; 
so look sharp for number 4, in about two weeks! 

“A Buckeye Girl” was received—beg pardon, 
we mean her communication was received—just 
as our pages were full. It is excellent, and will 


keep well till our next. 


(<> Notices of Agricultural papers are again 
crowded out. 

Reaper: There are several articles of more than 
ordinary importance in this number of the Culti- 
vator; do you ask which they aret We would 
tell you, but as you might not agree with us in 
opinion, you had better read them all carefully, 
then judge for yourself! 





A Lecture ON AGRICULTURE, was delivered in 
the Hall of the State House, on Wednesday eve- 
ning last, by Charles Whittlesey, Esq., of Cincin- 
nati, who, together with Mr. Randall, of the same 
place, are a delegation from the Hamilton county 
Agricultural Society, to explain the objects of the 
petition which appeared in our last. The address 
was listened to by a majority of the members of 
the Legislature, and a number of citizens of Co- 
lumbus; and was well calculated to awaken in- 
terest on the subject of agricultural improvement. 
A resolution was passed that the address be pub- 
lished. We may give a portion of it in our next. 





Agricultural Meetings at the State 
House. 

We see by the eastern papers, that the members 
of the New York and Massachusetts Legislatures 
have resumed the practice of holding weekly 
meetings for agricultural discussions; and it gives 
us great pleasure to announce that it has been 
resolved to adopt the practice in the Legislature 
The first meeting is appointed for 
next Tuesday evening (Feb. 4;) subject for dis- 
cussion, the wheat crop, its culture, diseases, &c. 

About three fourths of the members of our Leg- 
islature are practical farmers, and coming, as 
they do, from all parts of this great agricultural 
State, it cannot fail to be interesting and profita- 
ble for them to compare views on this subject, 
and make known to each other the practice and 
condition of agriculture in their respective coun- 
ties; and the reports of these discussions which 
will be published, will doubless be read with in- 
terest, by the farmers of the State generally. 





‘Mummy Wueat.”—Our thanks are due to 
Hon. R. C. Schenck, for a package of wheat 
said to have been raised from seed found in the 
envelopes of an Egyptian Mummy, supposed to 
be at least two thousand years old. We'll make 
good use of this, and any similar favors that may 
be sent us. 





Lectures on Geology. 

Prof. St. John’s Lectures on Geology, in this 
city, were well attended, and afforded evident 
satisfaction to those who listened tothem. At the 
close of the last lecture, on the evening of Janu- 
ary 27th, John W. Andrews having been called 
to the Chair, and Joseph Sullivant appointed Sec- 
retary, the following resolutions, reported by a 
committee appointed for that purpose, were unan- 
imously adopted and ordered to be published : 


Resolved, That our warm thanks are hereby 
tendered to Professor St. John, for the instruction 
we have derived from the series of lectures on 
Geology which he has just now brought to aclose, 
and we take pleasure in bearing testimony that, 
by his evident comprehensive knowledge of his 
subject, by his accuracy and skill in detailing the 
facts which belong to it, and especially by the care 
with which he presents his audience facts rather 
than theories, as well also as by his interesting 
manner as a speaker, he is fitted to be eminently 
a useful and agreeable popular lecturer. 

Resolved, That, in our judgment, the frequent 
delivery of public lectures by competent persons, 
upon such departments of science and of learning 
as may be made interesting to a popular audience, 
should be encouraged by every citizen of a repub- 
lican country, not only as a source of that positive 
enjoyment which ever attends upon the acquisi- 
tion of useful knowledge, but also as a most effec- 
tive auxiliary of those institutions of education 
which have now become the chief basis and bul- 
wark of popular liberty. 

JOHN W. ANDREWS, Ch’n. 

Joseru SuLLIvantT, Sec’y. 





Cleveland Horticultural Society. 

This Society appears to be going on with much 
spirit, in winter as well as summer. By an ac- 
count ofa recent meeting, as published in the 
Herald, we find that an appropriation of about 
fifty dollars was voted for the purchase of new 
books for the library, and acknowledgments were 
made of several valuable presents received, of 
works for the same purpose. 

Resolutions were also adopted for petitioning 
the Legislature for a more effectual law for the 
protection of fruit. We find the following re- 
marks on this subject in a subsequent number of 
the Herald : 

Law for the Protection of Fruit. 

‘¢ Those who have ever raised fruit, and when 
some choice specimens, which they much prized, 
were nearly ripe, have had them stolen by some 
worthless vagabond, can appreciate the value ofa 
law by which the stealing of fruit shall be made 
subject to the same penalty as stealing from a 
merchant’s store. For several years more or less 
movement has been made to procure a law for 
this purpose, but without effect. We are now, 
however, disposed to think that our Legislature 
will act in this matter to the granting of a prayer 
so often urged, as we learn that, aside from the 
numerous petitions sent them from different parts 
of the State bearing thousands of names signed 
individually, the Cincinnati and Cleveland Hor- 
ticultural Societies have also sent forward their 
petitions. These Societies have already done 
much toward awakening a right spirit in regard 
to fruit, and we trust our Legislature will back 
them by enacting a law that will assist them. 





Pork Packinc In THE West.—An estimate of 
the amount of hogs slaughtered in the principal 
places of the West compared with last year, by 
the Cincinnati Gazette, shows a falling off of 
275,000 head, or more than 50 percent. This 
fact must, of course, have an important bearing 
upon prices. 





Mirx.—It is stated that 2,000,000 quarts of milk 
are annually {consumed at Rochester, N. Y., 
which, at four cents per quart, would amount to 
$80,000. 





The Office of this paper is now in the Pank 
Building, next south of the State House, up stairs; 
where the editor will at all times be happy to see 
such of his friends as may be in town and dis- 
posed to call. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


“The Campbells are coming !” 





Stand aside, gentlemen ! front seats always re- 
We felt quite sure that 
we should have the assistance of the ladies in our 
enterprise, and, sure enough, here it comes !— 
°Tis true, they are naturally a little coy at first, 
and need some.coazing: but when they do be- 
come enlisted in a good cause, it is sure to go a- 
head. We have therefore no longer any fears 
about the success of our undertaking. The Ohio 
Cultivator will be not only well sustained, but 
eminently successful in accomplishing the great 


served for the ladies! 


work for which it is designed. 


We have received two communications from 
female contributors, both of them ofa plain, prac- 
tical character, aiming at utility rather than a- 
The first is from a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, and we think will be useful to many of her 


musement. 


sex at the present time: 


Buckeye mode of making Butter in Winter. 


Champaign co., O., Jan., 1845. 
Mr. Epvrror—Having read in the second num- 
ber of your truly valuable paper, that no one had 


contributed for the department which you are so 


kind as to appropriate to the use of the ladies, I 
feel inclined to put in my mite, small as it is, in 
the hope that it will encourage others of my sex, 
for I think it is a pity that they should neglect so 
good an opportunity for exercising their talents, 
and “showing their quality.” 

My object in writing is, to inform your readers 
that I have derived much assistance in the per- 
formance of my duties as a farmer’s daughter, 
from reading agricultural papers. My father has 
taken the Genesee Farmer for several years, and 
I have found much instruction in its columns that 


has been of advantage to me; one instance of 


this kind I will relate : 


I have for several years had the entire care of 


the milk department in my father’s family. I 
therefore read, with great interest, whatever re- 
lated to making butter and cheese, and I found 
much that was different from what I had been in 
the habit of practising. One case of this kind 
was, directions for making butter in winter, ac- 
cording to what is called the Russian method, by 
which it was said butter could be made in winter 
as sweet, and with as little churning, as in sum- 
mer. Sol set about trying the experiment, and 
the result exceeded my expectations. My new 
practice is as follows: 

Before I go out to milk, I put a kettle, say one- 
third full of water, and large enough to let the 
milk pail into it, on to the stove, where it will 
get boiling hot by the time I have come in with 
the milk. I then strain the milk into another 
vessel, and wash the pail, (which should always 
be of tin) then pour the milk back into the pail, 
and set it into the kettle of boiling water till the 
milk becomes scalding hot, taking care not to let 
it boil, then pour it into crocks or pans, and set 
it away in the cellar for the cream to rise in the 
usual way. (As little time should be occupied in 
this heating process as possible, hence the advan- 
tage of having the water ready hot when the milk 
is brought in.) 

Cream procured in this way will seldom require 
more than twenty minutes churning, while by 
the common practice the poor dairy maid may of- 
ten churn for hours, and then, perhaps, have to 
throw it away, as I did myself on two occasions, 
before I happened to gain this valuable piece of 
information. 


So much, Mr. Editor, for one instance of the ad- 
vantage that young ladies may derive from read- 
ing an agricultural paper. If this, my first at- 


tempt at writing for a paper, should be of any 


service to you or your readers, I shall feel well, 


recompensed for my trouble. 
Respectfully, &c., 
EMILY. 


P. S.—(A lady always add: a posteript!) I for- 
got tosay, that if you get a “‘ Buckeye wife,” and 


she makes butter for you according to this method 
in winter, you will find it but little inferior to 
that made in summer. E. 
Thank you, Emily; your “‘first attempt” is 
very fair—hope you will try again before long. 
If we find the person alluded to in your P.S., and 
she does not understand your mode of making 
winter butter, we shall send her to you for in- 
struction, if you will take such an apprentice! 
By the way, we perceive you have essentially va- 
ried the process from what is called the Russian 
method, and we propose that your practice be 
hereafter called the Buckeye Meruop.—[Eb. 


Our next is from a farmer’s wife, and some may 
think her communication partakes a little too 
much of the Amazonian, but we go for variety: 


Letter from a Farmer’s Wife. 
Orangeville, Jan. 24, 1845. 

Mr. Eprror—I am much pleased to see that 
you intend to devote a part of your paper to the 
use of the Ladies. Now, sir, if by the term La- 
dy, you mean one of those worthless parlor orna- 
ments, 

Whose little hands were never made, 

To touch a pot or garden spade,* 
then I shall not expect my communication to have 
a place in your “ Ladies’ Department.” I am a 
farmer’s wife, and as such will occasionally give 
you a few hints as to the duties and pleasures of 
a farmer’s wife, if you think them worthy a place 
in your paper, although I know there are many 
who are more competent to do it than myself; 
but if all wait for others, nothing will be done.— 
If, by writing two or three communications for 
your paper, I can induce others more competent 
than myself to fill the ladies’ department, my ob- 
ject will be attained. 

Your aim is, to improve the agriculture of the 
country, and no one can doubt but that it needs 
improving. I think it is also very necessary that 
the homestead of the farmer should be improved; 
I mean the management of the affairs in and 
about his house. This, in a great measure, be- 
longs to the wife. I wish to lay no unjust blame 
to my own sex, but I think, upon close examina- 
tion, where you find a careless, slovenly, indolent 
farmer, you will generally find he has a careless, 
slovenly, indolent wife, for I have almost always 
observed, when [ went into a farmer’s house, 
and saw uncarpeted, dirty floors—smoky, un- 
whitewashed walls—the fire-place half full of ash- 
.es—pots and kettles scattered about unwashed, 
and the wife kicking, cuffiing and scolding a pack 
of young ones, that if I looked out on the farm, I 
generally saw the fences down, or so overgrown 
with briers and bushes that I could not see them, 
and perhaps would see the farmer hallooing and 
whooping to a pack of dogs, driving his cattle out 
of his fields of wheat or corn. In such cases I 
think improvement very necessary, both indoors 
and out; and improvement, like charity, ought to 
begin at home—that is, in the house. Let indus- 
try, economy, and neatness be practiced here, 
and its influence will be seen all over the farm. 

I wish you all the success you anticipate. (I 
am sorry to tell you I have no daughters.) 

Yours, &c., 
ELIZABETH. 

*The kind of «garden spade” here alluded to, is doubtless h 
as our friend Thorburn sells inthe city of New York. for the la- 
dies to work their flower gardens with. They are very nicely 
po ished, and so small, that ladies with «little hands” even, need 
not be much afraid to ‘touch’ them! If, after reading the fore- 


going, any of our fair friends feel particularly inclined to handle 
such an implement, we will send and get a few.—Eb. 











Use of Fishes in Wells and Cisterns. 


(In a Letter from Lorain county.) 


Those who are troubled with angle worms in 
their wells, as some are in sandy or gravelly dis- 
trictsin this State, may be profited by a sugges- 
tion which will perhaps save them the trouble of 
pumping out the water, a task which Judge Ely 
and some others in this region are obliged to have 
performed once in a while. 

Catch asmall fish, (a brook trout is preferable) 














and put itintothe well. He will devour all the 
angle worms, and fatten on them, (without at all 
injuring the sweetness or purity of the water,) 
and if any are afraid he will die, they can, after a 
while, bait a hook and take him out for the frying 
pan, and supply his place with another. 

Again—I have had a cistern of perfectly clear 
rain water all summer, free from all wigglers or 
embryo musquitoes, by merely dropping in a few 
little rain brook fishes 1 to3 inches long. The lit- 
tle fellows seem to have prospered finely, and are 
quite sprightly this winter. If they live through, 
I presume they wil perform the same useful ser- 
vice for me again next summer; if not, the chil- 
dren can easily scoop up enough more in almost 
any of the little streams in the pastures or else- 
where. So much for my experience—if these 
hints prove serviceable to others, it will give me 
pleasure. 

Very respectfully, 
LEVI BURNELL. 

Remarxs.— We think the above suggestion first 
rate, and somewhat new, especially as relates to 


cisterns. We have known trout kept for years 
in springs and shallow wells, with excellent re- 
sults. hether they would live and thrive in 


wells of considerable depth is not so certain, 
though it can easily be tried. It would be advi- 
sable to examine frequently for a few weeks after 
putting them in, and haul them out with a pail if 
they should die. If the water cannot be seen 
clearly, take a looking-glass when the sun shines, 
and hold it so as to reflect the light to the bottom. 
If the fishes die, they will of course float on the 
surface.—Ep. 





More Specimens of Fine Wool. 

Mr. Eprror—I accept (and thank you for) the 

invitation in your first number, for the wool 
growers of the West to send you specimens of 
the wool produced by their flocks. f amonly a 
small wool grower, but I desire to be among the 
number who can say, “‘my wool is prime.” 
%; With a view to improving my flock, I purcha- 
sed 25 sheep of the flock of the late H. D. ‘-rove, 
of New York, at the sale at Medina, O., in Sep- 
tember last. Of the specimens enclosed, No. 1 is 
from my favorite of that purchase. Nos. 2 and3 
are from ewes purchased recently from Abraham 
Miller, Esq., of Licking co., O., who has a large 
flock of fine wooled sheep. 

I may in the spring furnish other specimens for 
comparison; but I doubt whether any thing better 
than the enclosed can be obtained in our High- 
lands. If any thing better comes to your office, 
please let us know the whereabouts of the flock 
that produced it. 

Very respectfully, 
ALLEN TRIMBLE. 

Hillsboro’, Highland co., Jan. 15, 1845. 

Remarks.—All three of the samples of wool 
above mentioned are very fine. No. 1 is particu- 
larly beautiful, as might be expected from so cele- 
brated a flock of pure Saxons. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
nearly as fine, but not quite so long, nor so free 
from yolk ; we are not informed whether they 
are called pure Saxon or a cross with Merino; 
they do honor to the man and the State that pro- 
duced them. We heartily concur with the wish 
of friend Trimble, that if finer wool than these 
specimens can be produced in Ohio, we should like 
to see them. We should also like to be informed 
of the amount of product from these sheep next 
summer.—Eb. 





A Letter from Columbiana County. 


New Lisbon, Jan. 20, 1845. 
M. B. Batenam, Esq., 

Dear Sir: At the instance of some of our farm- 
ers in this vicinity, and on their behalf, I take 
pleasure in expressing the gratification they feel 
at learning your intention to visit different por- 
tions of the State on matters connected with the 
interest and prosperity of agriculture in the Buck- 
eye State. 

It will afford them much pleasure to see you in 
this part of the State sometime during the ensu- 
ing summer, and I will take it upon myself to as- 
sure you for them, that they will exhibit the same 
liberal spirit which I have no doubt will charac- 
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terize Mr. Net in furnishing the “carte blanche,” 
at least so far as to assure you that the “latch 
string” will be out; should they fail I will atleast 
hold myself in the position of endorser. 

I feel assured that you will find much in ‘Old 
Columbiana” to interest you. It is among the 
first counties in the State in the production of 
wheat, and decidedly first in the quantity of wool 
grown, much of which is of fine quality. 

Allow me to suggest to you the propriety of 
your making the formation of Agricultural So- 
cielies a part of your business in visiting the dif- 
ferent portions of the State, for the better accom- 
plishment of which, pardon the further sugges- 
tion, that you notice, in your paper, the time you 
will be in the county towns of the several coun- 
ties through which you may pass, that meetings 
may be called for the purpose of organizing Soci- 
eties where such do not previously exist. 


The existence of such societies will tend very 
much to increase the circulation of your paper, 
and it in turn will have quite as strong a tenden- 
cy to promote the growth, interest and usefulness 
of the Societies. 


My own opinion is, that these societ:es would 
be more permanent without the use of money 
premiums, end awarding, in their stead, certifi- 
cates, or, where the society was able, books on 
agriculture and horticulture. Those who engage 
in societies thus organized, will doso for the ben- 
efit it will confer upon agriculture. This is not 
always the case where cash premiums are paid, 
and hence the frequent failure of societies estab- 
lished on that principle. When the premium is 
the principal object in becoming a member, such 
members are not likely to be very liberal or punc- 
tual in their contributions, and consequently the 
great object of their membership soon ceases to 
exist. 


I have transmitted through our postmaster a 
number of subscribers’ names. and shall take plea- 
sure in procuring and transmitting more. * * * 

Although not engaged myself directly in every 
agricultural pursuit, I feel an interest in any 
thing that tends to its improvement. This must 
be my apology for obtruding my opinions upon 
you without any other acquaintance than that 
which you have given yourself to the friends ot 
this cause in Ohio. 

Very respectfully, 
LEONARD HANNA. 

Remarks.—The foregoing is a specimen of the 
numerous friendly, and to us very gratifying let- 
ters, which we receive almost every day. They 
afford us good evidence that our plans and labors 
meet with the hearty approbation of the friends of 
agriculture throughout this noble State, and give 
additional satisfaction to the more substantial proof 
we have received, that our enterprise will be well 
sustained. 


We must remind our friends, however, that 
the field is very extended, and the time we shall 
be able to devote to visitations among the farm- 
ers must necessarily be limited, so that we fear it 
will not be possible for us to render much service 
in the matter of forming agricultural Societies; 
besides, with the instrnctions that will be given 
in this paper, we think the farmers will soon be- 
come well qualified to perform these duties them- 
seives, though we shall be happy to aid them 
when it is in our power to doso. On the subject 
of premiums we shall have something to say at 
another time. 


If the farmers of Columbiana continue to send 
us such evidences of their intelligence and good 
will as they have begun to do, we shall certainly 
endeavor to take a ramble among them next sum- 
mer, and have no doubt it will afford mutual ben- 
efit and pleasure. Mr. Nem has been very 
sick during most of the past month, part of the 
time dangerously so. He is now said to be recov- 
ering, and we hope will soon be well, so that we 
shall have a favorable answer to the question al- 
luded to in the foregoing letter.—Eb. 


Sirk Manuracture 1n Inprana.-—They are 
manufacturing beautiful silk shawls, worth ®20 
and $25, besides silk vestings and handkerchiefs, 
at Richmond, Wayne county, Indiana. 














0<-The following is by one of the oldest and 
most respectable residents of this vicinity, and 
well deserves the consideration of Ohio legislators 
and others. We should have been pleased to 
have seen the real name of the writer appended 
had he been willing—Eb. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Improvement Necessary—Importance of a State 

Society —Legislative Action without Petitions. 
Mr. Batenam: 

Allow me to express my gratification upon the 
establishment of — here, such as you pro- 
pose to publish. The public mind has been so 
long surfeited with the railings of party strife, 
now called politics, that the mere prospect of 
something else is refreshing. Such a paper as the 
Cultivator, devoted to the interests of the farmer, 
has been a long time wanted in this State, to dis- 
seminate the recent discoveries and improve- 
ments in that science which lies at the foundation 
of all our prosperity. I hope it will be well sus- 
tained. Its success will depend on its usefulness, 
and its usefulness in a great degree upon its suc- 
cess. If the community generally give it their 
support, the publisher is not only thereby fur- 
nished with means, but a stimulus to exert every 
energy to make it useful. Without such support 
it cannot but languish. 

Improvement in the agriculture of this State 
has not atall kept pace with that of other States, 
and every where it has fallen very far behind the 
improvements in mechanic arts. The people of 
Ohio have relied too much upon the natural pro- 
ductiveness of the soil, to suppose any deviation 
from the early mode of cultivation necessary. 
They seem not to be aware that their soil, like 
their animals, can be exhausted by constant use 
without refreshment and restoration. They labor 
on from year to year upon the same formula their 
fathers practiced, and if a crop at any time par- 
tially fails, charge it to account of the season or 
some other accidental occurrence. It is full time 
they should have more enlightened views. And 
if they will but read and reflect, especially with 
some good examples before them, we may antici- 
pate a time, not far distant, when the whole world 
will be astonished at the exhaustless energy and 
productiveness of Ohio. 


The next thing to be accomplished should be 
the establishment of a State Agricultural Society. 
No one act of the Legislature could be passed that 
would secure more pecuniary benefit to the State. 
The people have seen the advantages which have 
resulted to New York, and other States, by the 
operation of such Society, and would hail with 
joy the passage of an act for that purpose in this 
State, with liberal provision for carrying it into 
effect. 

The public mind is now in some degree awa- 
kened to the subject of agriculture, and needs 
now only to be guided, in its pursuit of knowl- 
edge, by those who are already sufficiently in- 
formed. Let, then, the Legislature, the congre- 
gated representatives of the people, take the ne- 
cessary measures to promote and encourage a 
disposition of such laudable and useful tendency. 

but it has been intimated that the Legislature 
have not been petitioned, and therefore are not 
disposed to act in the matter. We regard—yea, 
every man of common intelligence regards this 
a@hnouncement with astonishment. We hope we 
are not wrong in our doubts of the statement, 
however desirable and proper such petitions might 
be considered. Does that body await an applica- 
tion from the people to prompt them to every 
measure of public policyé *Do they wait to be 
instructed by their constituents in the perform- 
ance of each individual actof theirduty! Surely 
not. We could not but regard such an excuse 
as an evasion of responsibility. Do the members 
of the Legislature not know that every farmer in 
the State, who deserves to be called such, would 
gladly sign such a petition if presented to him! 
Why then put a few individuals, for it must be 
done by a few, to the expense and trouble of cir- 
culating such papers all over the State? , 


Every man is to share in whatever benefit is to 
be gained by the establishment of such Society. 


No one is to be entitled to any exclusive advan- 
tage, and therefore as all mankind are more or 
less selfish, no one feels sufficient inducement to 
incur any considerable expense, to accomplish 
the object. It therefore emphatically belongs to 
the Legislature to do, withcut prompting, that 
which is so evidently expedient to have done, 
especially as it is that which can be done by no 
other power. 

On this subject much can and ought to be said. 
But it should be done by some more able and per- 
suasive pen than mine. I trust some such will 
take up the cause. I wish, however, further to 
say in behalf of the people, that if petitions are 
indispensable to procure action by the Legisla- 
ture, fifty thousand can be had and submitted to 
the next session, which will then have the honor 
of doing what properly belongs to this. The dis- 
advantage will be the postponement of the bene- 
fits, such Society is competent to afford, another 
year. MONTGOMERY. 


Our Frienp Peters:—We commend the follow- 
ing article to the special attention of our Western 
Reserve readers. No man within our knowledge 
is better able to give instruction on this subject, 
or has done more for the encouragement of the 
provision trade with England, than Mr. Peters. 
He visited that country and Ireland in 1842, ex- 
pressly to obtain correct knowledge on these sub- 
jects. He is now, in connection with his brother, 
engaged in supplying the city of Buffalo with 
milk, brought in by railroad, (20 miles,) from their 
farm, in Darien. He informs us, that since last 
May, they have sold at the counter more than 
100,000 quarts of milk. 

It will be seen, by an advertisement on our last 
page, that they have connected the provision 
trade with their milk depot; and we advise our 
friends, in the lake counties especially, to send 
him such nice articles in this line as they wish to 
dispose of at good prices; they may depend on 
having justice done them. 








For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Butter Making and Packing. 

My Dear Sir :—You are aware that our “‘pecu- 
liar’? business keeps me most of the time at our 
establishment in town; I shall therefore give you 
from time to time a review of our markets, and 
snch suggestions as I may deem useful to the far- 
mers and dealers in that portion of Ohio depend- 
ing upon our city for a market. Our milk busi- 
ness has brought custom for other things, until 
we have grown into a large provision trade, 
which enables me to keep a good run of the mar- 
ket, and to point out defects often easily obviated, 
and therefore of importance both to consumer 
and producer. 

I shall commence with Butler, large quantities 
of which are annually sent from your state. 

I have had occasion to examine a good deal of 
Ohio butter, in that State, and at various points 
out of it. Iam sorry to say that I have found it 
uniform in only one particular, and that was bad. 
The packages are almost as variable as the dairies 
are numerous, and frequently hardly two alike 
from the same farm. This is the first defect that 
must be remedied. In order that it may be done 
effectually, I give you the dimensions of packing 
preferred in the Eastern markets and by sbiamode 
Length of Stave when finished, - - 21 inches. 
Diameter of head from outside, - - - -13 do. 

¢ 4s “inside, ---- 12 do. 
Hoops 3 on each end and 2 each side of the bilge. 

The timber should be of white oak, and it mus; 
be thoroughly seasoned; hoops should be round, 
and of hickory. The dimensions of the keg 
are as itstands upon the floor finished. It will 
hold from 90 to 95 pounds of butter. So much 
for the packages. 

Now for the contents. There is no difficulty 


4 in making as good butter in Ohio as can be made 


in the Union, and nothing to prevent its keeping 
any desirable length of time perfectly sweet.— 
The only requisite is care. It requires no parti- 
cular skill to skim milk at the right time, to churn, 
to work, salt, and pack it. Any sensible woman 
can do itall and do it well, but still they must 
take pains, they must be careful. Careful to 
skim the milk before the cream gets bitter; in 





warm weather tocool the milk as soon as it is 
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strained, and before it is set in pans. No very 
hard task, but a very important one, as I have 
learned from my own experience. Then they 
must be careful to churn before the cream stands 
too long, for if the cream contracts any bad taste 
it will continue in the butter. Be careful to work 
out all the buttermilk, and work the salt well in. 
Use none but the purest dairy salt, and use it 
freely, there is more danger of making the butter 
too fresh than too salt. If packed in the firkin 
atthe dairy, as it always should be, an inch or 
two of clear strong brine should be put over each 
layer untilit is filled. If intended to be kept 
long before bringing to market, the firkin should 
be put into a cool cellar, set upon end, a small 
hole bored through the head, a few handsful of 
coarse salt, not common Selina, but the solar eva- 
porated, put upon the head, and the head filled 
with strong, pure brine. When sent to market, 
the hole should be plugged up with the brine in, 
and the salt taken off clean. By following these 
directions, May butter will be sweet and good 
when May comes again. But observe that the 
firkin must be thoroughly seasoned, and soaked 
in brine before the butter is put in, and that 
more butter is spoiled in the cream than any oth- 
er way. In warm weather cream will become 
tainted before a person is aware. Thus much for 
dairy butter. 

Store Butter may be very much improved ifthe 
merchant will take more care. He should have 
at least three tubs of strong pure brine, into 
which he should put his butter as he takes it in, 
washed over carefully, re-salted and packed in 
firkins as directed for the dairy, and managed in 
all respects in the same manner. By all means 
sort your butter as it comes in, for you will be en- 
abled to have it uniform in the firkin, a very de- 
sirable object in market. If any one should send 
butter, I hope they will conform to the foregoing 
suggestions, and if it does not come into market 
in good condition, it will be the first time I have 
known them fail. I had intended to gointo hams, 
shoulders, and lard, but my paper is short or I 
have made rather a long article already. 

T. C. PETERS. 

Buffalo, Jan. 14th, 1845. 





The English Provision Trade—A Correction. 
My Dear Sir: 

In your 2d No., at page 15, you have an article 
headed ‘The English Provision Trade.” 

The preliminary remarks made by yourself are 
true, and you cannot too strongly enforce upon 


the people of the West, the great importance of | 


putting up their Beef and Pork in such a manner 
as to insure a ready sale in a foreign market. 

The article in question commencing with the 
quotation at the word “Pork,” near the bottom of 
the 2d column, and ending ‘vith the word “man- 
NER,” in the Ist column of the 16th page, is part 
of a communication I addressed to the Albany 
Cultivator, and published in that paper in August, 
1842. 

It was the result of my personal observation, 
and investigation, abroad as you know, and is 
the first and only full and practical account that 
has ever been published in this country. 

As long as it was confined to Messrs. Hitchcock 
& Livingston’s private circular I could not com- 
plain, nor do I complain now. But as I am in 


the Provision business, and as you have very’ 


kindly introduced me to all your readers, I think 
it is no more than right I should have credit for 
what belongs to me in your columns. I claim it 
especially, as I intend to discourse yet more upon 
the various subjects connected with Provisions. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. C. PETERS. 
Burra.o, Jan. 24th, 1845. 
= 





Raising Fruit from the Seed. 

Mr. Eprror—Will you please state in your next 
number, whether grapes raised from the seed will 
be of the same kind as that which produced the 
seed; also whether peaches will be the same raised 
from the stone. W.S. 


Answers.—If the grapes are a wild species, or 
any variety that has not been produced by art, or 
improved by cultivation, and the seed is produced 


where no other variety grows near, it will, in 
most cases, produce the same kind of the pa- 
rent; but under other circumstances, there is no 
certainty what the product will be. In most ca- 
ses it is found, where seed of an improved kind of 
grapes or other fruit is planted, the product shows 
a greater or less tendency toreturn to the original 
type ofthe parent plant. There are frequent ex- 
ceptions to this rule, however. 

Peaches are governed by the same general laws; 
but, inasmuch as this fruit is more the product of 
art and cultivation, there is much less probability 
of obtaining varieties from the seed, the same in 
kind or quality as the parent. On an average, 
not one tree in a thousand raised from seed, espe- 
cially if from finer sorts, will be the same, or near- 
ly equal in quality to the parents. It is useless, 
therefore, to rely upon this method for obtaining 
good fruit of any kind; all the trees should be 
budded or grafted, without waiting till they pro- 
duce fruit, unless the object is to obtain new va- 
rieties for the sake of experiment, in which case 
it is generally expected that not more than one 
out of a hundred will be worth preserving —Ep. 


Choice Extracts from J. S. Skinner’s Address, 
Delivered before the New-Castle co. ( Del.) Ag. Soc. 


Lowell, Mass.—‘‘1 should not fulfil my duty 
were [ not here to relate something of what I ob- 
served last week in old Massachusetts, where, 
short as my sojourn was, so much occurred to fill 
me with admiration and personal gratitude. I 
was in that venerable State when Lowell was 
little more than a farm. The oldest of their man- 
ufactories was chartered in 1822, and on the first 
of January last there had been consumed, within 
the past year of cotton, 22,880,000 pounds. The 
monthly wages distributed in cash were $150,- 
000; one establishment alone, the Middlesex 
mills, manufactures the fleeces ot 1200 sheep dai- 
ly; and through the year American wool of the 
finest quality of the value of $500,000. The 
same establishment consumes annually 15,000 
gallons of American lard oil, besides 7000 gallons 
of sperm oil brought by American vessels—four 
millions of teazles of American growth—eight 
hundred tons of Pennsylvania coal, besides other 
articles of American production, and of the value 
of more than half a million—giving steady em- 
ployment to 850 hands, who are paid monthly in 
cash. The machinery is all American in manu- 
facture and principle. The capital embarked in 
this one establishment is $750,000, and what con- 
stitutes the salutary distinction between Ameri- 
can and English establishments of this character, 
the practical operatives who daily work in the 
Middlesex mills own $60,000 of the stock. Low- 
ell, which, as I before said, was scarcely more 
than a farm when I[ was last in Massachusetts, 
now boasts a population of 25.000 people, and to 
crown the whole, they levy on themselves, and 
pay without grumbling, a school tax amounting 
to 24,000 a year. Note in all this, my friends, 
the mighty energies of an industrious, economi- 
cal, educated people! 

Ohw wool.— I was pleased to learn, from one 
of the accomplished and liberal proprietors of the 
works to which I have particularly referred, that 
the descendants of the fine-wooled Saxony sheep 
transplanted to Ohio, were supplying his mills 
with wool of longer staple, and equally fine as 
that of the original stock. His liberality has ena- 
bled me to submit specimens both of the raw ma- 
terial and the manufacture to your inspection. 

Too much land.—* To return to the causes of 
your slow progress in population, and the obsta- 
cles presented by it tog more general diffusion of 
the knowledge necessary to a high cultivation of 
the art of husbandry, to say nothing of one great 
drawback which cannot now be reasonably ap- 
plied to Delaware or New Jersey, there are yet 
other causes of blight which seem to have stinted 
the growth of the old States on the Atlantic slope 
south of New England sufficiently obvious and 
‘remediable to warrant me in referring to them. 
Among the most prominent is the inherited habit 
or prejudice of mistaking and going for quantity 
rather than quality of land, which > 9 vipa the 
region referred to, and which is said by some to 
be the monomania of the Saxonrace. How many 














are there who own from 300 to 500, and even 
more acres of land, of which one-third or at least 
one-sixth part lies totally unproductive in useless 
brush wood, in uncleared swamps, or in land 
rendered worse than profitless for want of proper 
draining! the owner not seeming to remember 
that for every such acre not yielding something in 
grass, in pasturage, in tillage, or in growing tim- 
ber, he should charge himself, as with so much 
lost or thrown into the fire or the sea. Of how 
much more are men robbed by their own indo- 
lence and short-sightedness than by “‘thieves who 
break in and steal.” There is no mistake more 
common than that of supposing that the more 
land a man has the greater must be his profits— 
forgetting that the profits arise not from the land 
itself, any more than from an idle mill or an emp- 
ty ship, but from the skill and manner of using it. 

Use of Lime.—* Numerous instances must be 
familiar to all who hear me, of the wonderful ef- 
fects of lime and other manures in enhancing the 
value of Delaware lands, especially since the es- 
tablishment of this Society and the excitement 
and rivalry produced by it—raising it in many 
cases from #5 and 10 up to $50 and even $100 
an acre. I will detain you to mention but one 
instance of the efficacy of lime, and of the neces- 
sity of some chemical knowledge of the nature of 
manures, soils and crops, related to me on un- 
doubted authority since I left home to meet this 
engagement : 

“Mr. Collins, residing on Scuppernong Lake, 
in North Carolina, a gentleman of large fortune, 
and, to his honor be it mentioned, as it does not 
always follow, of liberal temper, had a large field 
of rich black alluvial soil which yielded heavy 
crops of Indian corn, but, as often happens, was 
ill suited to wheat, producing not over 13 bushels 
to the acre. He purchased and applied to this 
land 250 bushels of lime to the acre, and then 
reaped 47 bushels of wheat! For this lime, the 
refuse of kilns on the Hudson river, brought into 
Ocracock as return freight by lumber vessels tra- 
ding to New York, he gave 10 cents a bushel.— 
This made, you will perceive, an outlay of $25 
capital to the acre at a single dash; but mark the 
result! Deducting 13 bushels, the most that land 
of the same quality alongside of it produced, and 
there remained 34 bushels of wheat against $25 ; 
the land being left permanently impregnated with 
an elemental and alimental ingredient and food 
for that noble grain, of which, with all its capaci- 
ty for producing other crops, it was until then 
nearly destitute. Most of you are doubtless fami- 
liar with instances of the efficacy of capital ap- 
plied in like manner.” 


Bees and Bee-Hives. ° 


The following is an extract from a letter recei- 
ved last year from a Postmaster in Trumbul. coun- 
ty, O.: 

** The worms have destroyed most of the bees 
in this region. I have seen no directions in the 
agricultural papers for preventing this evil. The’ 
way I have succeeded in preserving a part of my 
bees, is by frequently inspecting the hives, and 
killing all the worms discovered, and removing 
their webs; but the bees are very apt to take of- 
fence at these acts of kindness, and resent the 
supposed insult in a manner not at all agreeable. 

** Last fall, in visiting a friend in an adjoining 
town, I observed one of his hives standing on 
four stakes, one at each corner, driven into the 

round, and the hive having no floor or bottom. 

he comb was built eight or ten inches lower 
than the sides of the hive, and seemed well filled. 
On inquiring why the hive was placed in that 
situation, he informed me that in the spring he 
found so many worms in that hive, that he de- 
spaired of getting them out by hand, and he con- 
cluded to place the hive in that position for the 
sake of experiment. The result was, the worms 
soon fell to the ground and were unable to return; 
the bees went to work and had done very well. 
Perhaps this hint may be serviceable to others.” 

We have seen experiments like the foregoing 
tried elsewhere with more or less success. The 
bottom beard of Weeks’, and several other patent 
hives, are constructed with reference to the same 
result, being hung on hooks, or wires, so as to be 
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lowered or closed at will, and made with a slope 
60 that the worms will roll off on to the ground. 

We should be glad ifsuch of our readers in the 
west as have been successful with their bees, 
would inform us how they manage to avoid the 
moth or worm, what kind of hives they use, and 
how they keep them in winter. 

We have seen several very ingeniously con- 
structed hives, invented in this State, and, as far 
as we could judge, likely to answer the purpose 
well; but we could not learn that they had been 
fully tried, and it is quite probable that the bees 
would discover objections to them which we 
could not; at any rate we know, from expe- 
rience, that it is necessary to consult their tastes 
in reference to the construction of their habita- 
tions, before one can be certain that they will 
consent to abide and store their honey therein. 





Profits of Bees. 
As an instance of what can be done witha few 
swarms of bees in good seasons, and with good 
management, we give the following extract from 





a statement furnished us when travelling in this 
State two years ago, by Mr. D. B. Kinney. of | 
Oberlin. We should be glad if Mr. K. would in- 
form us what has been his success since that 
time, and whether he has found difficulty with 
the moth, or in keeping his bees during winter: 

«‘ Mr. Kinney commenced in the spring of 1841 
with five swarms of bees, four of them in Weeks’ 
patent, and one in an old box-hive. The debtor 
and credit account stands as follows : 


First year, Dr. 

To Weeks for use of patent, $5 00 | 
Cost of eleven new hives, 16 50 
Sheet iron slides, 40 
Time and labor, 6 00 

















$27 90 

Cr. 

By eleven swarms in hives, worth $7 

each, (sold some at $8,) #77 00 
Amount of honey sold, 32 00 
Honey consumed in family, 5 00 
#114 60 
27 90 
Profit the first year, $86 10 


The greatest amount of honey obtained from 
one hive was 60lbs. Do. from young swarm, 
35lbs. 

In the spring of 1842 commenced with eleven 
swarms ; had eight new swarms, worth, 

total 

Amount of honey obtained 515lbs., 

worth 11 cents per |b., 


$30 00 


56 65 





Profit 2d year, (averaging $7 87 per 
hive,) $86 65 
Greatest amount of honey obtained from one 
hive was 82 1-2lbs. Do. from young swarm, 
39|bs. 
The prices above stated for swarms and honey, 
are those at which they found ready sale at the 
time. Mr. Kinney informed us that his bees had 











suffered very little from moths or other causal- 
ties since the use of Weeks’ hives. The honey 
obtained has been of the finest quality, as well as 
extraordinary quantity. If any of his swarms 
appear weakly, Mr. K. puts two together in one 
hive. The past season (1842) was not consider- 
ed a favorable one for bees.” 





The Guano Island. 
Every body has read accounts of the wonderful 
new kind of manure called guano. It is the ex- 


~erement of sea birds, and is obtained mainly from 


an island near the coast of Africa. One thousand 
ships are said to be employed in the trade, and 
the whole island is in a fair way to be carried off 
in afew months. The following graphic descrip- 
tion of this island is from the recent letter of a 
sailor. There have been some severe quarrels 
among the crews, as alluded to below: 





“« Here I am, on the father of all dunghills; an 


enormous mass of bird’s manure, called guano, 
lying 30 feet deep on the Island of Ichaboe, (pro- 
nounced Ichabo.) Conceive a barren, desolate, 
sandy coast—but so sandy, so desolate, so barren! 
without a soul, or a bush, or a stream near; 
where it never rains, where the dew wets you 
through, where it is so cold one gets the horrors; 
where the air is so obscure that one cannot see 
the land till one is a mile or two off. An enor- 
mous surf beating over the shore, rocks, reefs and 
shoals in all directions. Conceive a barren rock 
of an island off this coast, to be covered to the 
depth of about 30 feet with a beastly, smelling- 
bottle sort of mess, looking like bad snuff mixed 
with rotten kittens. Conceive 132 ships lying 
packed between this island and the aforesaid sand 
and surf; fancy 132 masters of merchantmen, 
with 132 crews, and 132 sets of laborers, all fight- 
ing; conceive a gale of wind on the top of these, 
and you will then have only half an idea of the 
rum place I have at last got into.” 





Truth fitly spoken. 
The editor of the Springfield Republic, after 
complimenting the first two numbers of the Ohio 
Cultivator, holds the following language : 


** A farmer had almost as well dispense with 
the use of a plow, as to be without an agricuitu- 
ral journal; and yet how many grope ~“—_ in 
the dark all their lives without such aid. hat 
sensible man would trust his life to the care of a 
physician who had never read! Yet it is just as 
necessary for a cultivator of the soil to read, and 
profit by the experience of others, past and pres- 
ent, in order to prosecute his business successful- 
ly and pleasantly, as it is for a physician or other 
professional man. 

We know that some individuals are prejudiced 
against agricultural papers; such persons imagine 
that they cannot learn any thing of importance 
about their occupation from books and papers.— 
They appear to be altogether unaware of the fact 
that they are indebted for most of the great mod- 
ern improvements in agriculture to the gentlemen 
of the Agricultural Press. We want no stronger 
proof of a man’s ignorance, than to hear him say 
thal an agricultural journal could be of no use to 
him. The man who could so speak must, indeed, 
be much in need of light. 

Should any of our country friends desire to see 
the Cultivator, our numbers are at their service. 
We hope that a number of good packets will be 
distributed in Clark county, and we would advise 
all to start with No. 1, Vol. 1, and continue so 
long as the paper may be worthy of patronage. 
The price of the Cultivator, as we stated in a 
former notice, is but one dollar per annum, a sum 
sufficiently small to enable almost every farmer in 
the state to subscribe and pay for it without feel- 
ing any inconvenience.” 





ENGLISH NEWS, MARKETS, ETC. 


We are indebted to our friend P. L. Simmonds, 
Esq.. Newspaper, Advertising, and Commission 
Agency, 18 Corn Hill, London, for English papers 
to Jan. 3d, received per the Cambria; and we take 
this occasion to commend Mr. S$. to any of our 
readers who may desire business transacted in 
London. 

American Provision Trade. (Circular dated 
Jan. 4.) The prospects for the coming season are 
good, the manufacturing and shipping interests 
are prosperous, and, as far as can be foreseen, all 
promises favorably for the new year’s trade. Let 
it, however be impressed on the shippers that 
their cugtomers here .are critical?.that only the 
finer sorts of each article will give satisfaction; 
and that all mixing of goods, or irregularity of 
packing, is to be studiously avoided as certain to 
result in a bad name, with, most probably, a loss 
of money. 

In Beef the improvement has been marked, 
and the best brands of the American article are 
now preferred to Irish. 

For American pork there has been a much 
less satisfactory trade than for beef. The qual- 
ity, with an exception noted hereafter, has 
shown almost no improvement on the first im- 
ports; hence the sale has neither been satisfactory 








nor extensive. That a great improvement is 
quite practicable is fully established by the fact, 
that 150 barrels new, just landed ex Hottinguer, 
have turned out equal, if not superior, to the finest 
Irish. 100 barrels of these were on account of a 
dealer, hence they did not come on the market. 
The other 50 barrels, however, were sold at 61s. 
(say $14,50) per barrel, in bond, off the quay.— 
mment is unnecessary. 


THE MARKETS. 
CINCINNATI.—(For the week ending Jan’y 
29.)—Flour, dull. Sales have been made at 3,47 
to 3,56. Wheat, but little received; price steady 
75 cts. per bu. of 60 lbs. Corn31a34 cts. Oats 
23425. Barley,80. Rye 45a 50. 
Pork, sales small though numerous, clear at 10 
a 10,25 per lb.; mess 9 a 9,25; prime 7 a 7,25.— 
Lard, Nos. 1 and 2, in kegs and bbls. at 54 a 53 |b. 
Clover seed, receipts and demands good; price 
steady at 3,874 to 4,00 per bu. 


Latest Dates and Prices. 
Boston, Jan. 25. Flour, 4,75 Mess Pork, 9,50 








N. York, “ 26 — 6-696 és 9,874 
Baltimore ‘* 27 sé 4,124 * 11,00 
N. Orleans, 18 “© 4,50 “6 9,50 





COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


(MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS.] 





Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Feb. 1. 








GRAIN. Honey, comb, lb., 8 @ 10 
Wheat, full wt., bu. 62} a 7 strained, 12ta 14 
“ It. qualities, 57 ¢ 60 PovuLTrRY. 
Indian corn, 2% a3!) Turkeys,each, 5 @ 37 
Oats, 20423) Geese, “ 1%3a 18 
Provisions. Ducks, “ 8 a 10 
Flour, retail, bbl. 3,75 a Chickens, “ 6« 8 
“ 100 lbs, 3.75 @ SUNDRIES. 
* Buckwheat, 1,25 @ 1,50) Apples, sound. graf- 
Indian meal, bu. 31 @ 374: ted, bu. 50 a 62 
Homminy, quart, * eommon. 29 a 3it 
Beef,hind quarter, i “« dried, 6 874 
100 ite. 2.25 2250) Peaches, dried, 1,00 @ 1,25 
“ fore quarter 1,75 a 2,00 Potatoes. 37ha 44 
Pork, large hogs. 3,25 @ Tallow, tried, Ib, 5h @ 
* small, 2,75 @ 3,00 Hay. ton 5.00 a@ 5,50 
ar ya 5h a Wood. hard, cord, 1.95 a@ 1.50 
cityeured, 6 @ 7 v . af ‘Sx 
Land tins 404, 6} a Salt, bbl., 1,62 a 1,75 
“in kegsor bbls. 5 @ 5t SEEDS. 
Venison, 5 @ 6) Clover, bu. 3.25 a3 
Rabbits. each, 10 a 124 Timothy, 1,00 ‘= 
Squirrels, ~ 3 a 4) Flax, 75 @ 81 
Butter, best, rolls, 124 a 15) ‘ 
* Common, 8 a 10 ASHES, (only in barter.) 
“ in kegs, 7 a 8&8) Pot, 100 tbs., 2,75 «a 
Cheese, 5 a 6} Pearl, 3,50 a 
Eggs, dozen, 8 a 10) Scorched salts, 2,50 @ 





T. C. PETERS AND BROTHER, 
HOLESALE and Retail Deaters in all kinds of 
FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS, 
Cash paid for choice Hams and Shoulders; also, Butter, 
Eggs, Cheese, Lard, ‘Tallow and Bried Fruits, at their 
s'oie, Mansion House bleck, Exchange street, Buffalo. 
Property consigned to them will be prumptly attended to. 

Buffalo, Jan, 1845 —6m : 





LAKE ERTE NURSERY. 


HIS Es‘ablishment is situated about one and a half 

miles west of Cleveland, on the Detroit read. and con- 
tains, fr sale, TREES of all the most choice kinds of 
Apples, Pears, Piums, Cherries, &c. &c ; and alsoa large 
stock of Roses, Evergreens, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
&c , which are offered at reasonable prices. Greenhouse 
Plants also supplied when wanted. Orders, post paid, con- 
taining the money or satisfactory reference, wi | meet with 
prompt attention, and the ‘Trees carefully packed and for- 


warded as directed. 
ELLIOTT & CO, Cleveland. 
Jan. 1845. 


PHILADELPHIA SMOKING ESTABLISHENT. 
Shipper's Street betwven 9th and 10th Strects. 


CLEWVENT informs his friends, and dealers in 
« Western provisions pont , that his extensive 
smoke houses are in excellent order for business. His 
large yard and long ranges of sheds and store houses en- 
able him to receive large quantities of B.con &c, direct 
from shipboard or railroad, whereby all expenses of stor- 
age may be avoided. ‘The operation of cleansing and 
smoking will be performed in the best and most expe- 
ditious manner, and on the most reasonable terms. 
Refers to— 
Messrs. Waite Warner, & Co, 
“ R. Starr, & Co., 
ns M’Courcuron & Cotiins 
“ Joun R. Nerr. Esq. 
Philadelphia, lan. 20, 1845 —3t. 





Phi!adelphia. 





Pr Snort ALVERTISEMENTS, suited to the agricultural 
character of this paper, will be inserted at the rate of six 
_— per line for the first insertion, and three cents for the 
second. 











